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RECENT ORNITHOLOGY. 

A Vertebrate Fauna of the Moray Basin. By J. A. 
Harvie-Brown, F.R.S.E., and T. E. Buckley, B.A., 
F.Z.S. 2 vols. Pp. xx + 262 and 309. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas, 1895.) 

British Birds' Nests : How, where, and when to find and 
identify them. By R. Kearton, author of “ Birds’ 
Nests, Eggs, and Egg Collecting.” Introduction by 
R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D. Illustrated from Photo¬ 
graphs, by C. Kearton, of Nests, Eggs, Young, &c., in 
their Natural Situations and Surroundings. Pp. xx -+- 
368. (London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell and 
Co., Ltd., 1895.) 

British Sea Birds. By Charles Dixon. With eight 
illustrations by Charles Whymper. Pp. ix + 295. 
(London : Bliss, Sands, and Foster, 1896.) 

A Hand-book to the Birds .of Great Britain. By R. 
Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., Assistant Keeper, Zoological 
Department, British Museum. Vol. iii. Allen’s 
Naturalist’s Library. Pp. xii + 338. (London : W. 
H. Allen and Co., Ltd., 1896.) 

HE Vertebrate Fauna of the Moray Basin,” by 
Messrs. Harvie-Brown and Buckley, is the latest 
addition to the series being issued by them on the Verte¬ 
brate fauna of Scotland. They, have already given us 
the Vertebrate fauna of Sutherland, Caithness, and West 
Cromarty; of the Outer Hebrides ; of the Orkney Islands ; 
and of Argyll and the Inner Hebrides. When we get, 
as we are promised before long, that of West Ross and 
Skye, and of Shetland and Dee, the northern parts of 
Scotland, so far as the section of its fauna with which 
our authors concern themselves, will be complete. 

The area dealt with in the present volume is extensive, 
embracing “ all the country drained by the rivers flowing 
into the Moray Firth . . . including the greater part of 
Sutherland, Ross, Inverness . . . Banff, Moray and 
Nairn.” “ We have endeavoured,” say the authors, 
“from within our own narrow horizons in this, as in 
previous volumes of the series, to indicate the importance 
of natural areas and boundaries as determining to a large 
extent the faunal values.” The greater part of the first 
volume, therefore, describes the water system, topo¬ 
graphy and physical features of the Moray Basin— 
“whose landward portion [is] hemmed in by some of 
the highest mountains of Scotland, and its seaward 
area similarly enclosed by the funnel-shaped contours of 
the shores ”—and discusses the relation of these to the 
resident and migrant species inhabiting it. Forty-two 
species of mammals, 255 of birds, and nine of reptilia 
and amphibia are enumerated from the Moray Basin, 
with lengthy and valuable notes on their distribution, 
dates of breeding, and habits. No account is given of 
the marine or fresh-water fishes, beyond incidental 
mention, but we have an important chapter by Dr. 
R. H. Traquair, F.R.S., on the extinct vertebrates found 
in the different geological formations in the region, 
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illustrated by several plates of restorations of the fishes- 
for which the rocks of the Moray Basin are remarkable. 

Such small defects as a style somewhat discursive, and 
sentences often rather involved and occasionally less 
pellucid than could be desired, will be readily forgiven the- 
two naturalists who have laid their brethren under great 
obligations by this addition, which can hardly be too 
highly praised, to their valuable series of local faunas of 
Scotland. In addition to the palaeontological plates, and 
several of nests and nesting-places of birds, excellently 
reproduced by process, these volumes are embellished 
by a number of exquisite photogravures (by Annan, of 
Glasgow) of scenery in the Moray region interesting to- 
the naturalist. No book deserves to be commended—- 
even if good otherwise—which fails to provide a full 
index and, where topography is dealt with, a good map. 
Both are to be found in “ The Moray Basin.” The map, 
which includes Scotland north of latitude 56^°, by 
Bartholomew, whose cartographical fame is world-wide, 
is beautifully clear yet full of detail. For all that is 
excellent in the publisher’s art and craft, the name of 
David Douglas, by whom these volumes are given out, 
is sufficient guarantee ; and they are worthy companions 
to their predecessors in the well-known sport and natural 
history series, issued from Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

The book second on our list, by the brothers Kearton, 
owes its existence to a series of photographs of British 
birds’ nests and eggs taken “ in their natural situations 
and surroundings.” They claim theirs as “the first practical 
attempt to illustrate a manual on the subject from photo¬ 
graphs taken in situ,” and characterise their pictures as 
“unique.” Surely we have before the appearance of this 
volume had bird-articles illustrated by process blocks of 
birds’ nests and eggs in their natural situations ; and has 
not Mr. Welch, of Belfast, published a charming series of 
photographs of birds’ nests taken also in situ ? The 
manual before us, whose letter-press is from the pen 
of Mr. R. Kearton, presents us with the species¬ 
breeding in this country arranged in alphabetical order, 
and gives a short description of the parent birds 
(whose scientific names are, we regret to see, omitted), 
of the locality, situations and materials of the nest, and 
of the colour and size of the eggs and their time of laying 
■—all sufficiently accurate, and of much value where the 
authors speak from personal observation. The illustra¬ 
tions, of which there are over a hundred, most of them well 
printed, are from photographs by Mr. C. Kearton. They 
by no means illustrate the nests of all the birds described 
in the text ; but, on the other hand, those of many species 
are given which few even of those who are bird-lovers 
are likely ever to see unless they make a special journey 
for that purpose. Mr. C. Kearton has spent an enormous 
amount of time, energy and perseverance, and overcome 
troubles and disappointments of no ordinary kind, and he 
has bravely—occasionally foolhardily—hazarded his life, 
poised on the slender tops of high trees, or dangling from 
the face of precipices, in obtaining illustrations for his 
book. We agree with Dr. Sharpe, who, in the commenda¬ 
tory preface by which he introduces our authors to the 
public, remarks that the way in which they have overcome 
the very serious difficulties presented by their task 
“ proves that in addition to the native British pluck, the 
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true love of natural history is necessary to accom¬ 
plish such a result as they have achieved.” Much 
as we admire the one, and feel in fellowship with 
the other, we cannot help saying that the results 
are ornithologically unsatisfactory, and expressing what 
we have long realised, that photographs direct from 
nature are not the best means of representing birds’ 
nests and eggs. So little of the surroundings can, as 
a rule, be got into a half-plate, that it is difficult, if the nest 
and eggs are to be visible at all, to form any true idea of 
the situation or of the materials of the nest ; nor, except 
under very favourable circumstances, can a standard of 
size be introduced to correct, as is so often needed, the 
retinal impression. Unless also the photograph be taken 
perpendicularly above the nest, which is unsatisfactory, 
the eggs cannot be seen in the nest unless they are elevated 
or, what is equally to be deprecated, the nest be tilted, as 
in the song-thrush’s on page 299. If, again, we compare 
the nests of the gadwall and the pheasant, the character, 
form and uniform surface of the eggs are so similar, that 
both nest and eggs might belong to either bird ; and a 
“ Skylark’s nest on the crown of a furrow,” conveys the 
Impression of being situated on the face of a rocky wall. 
There seems to be greater scope for the “ photographic 
naturalist” in dealing with nestlings. The young “ Grey¬ 
lag geese ” and the “ Golden eagle’s eyrie, with young,” 
are both delightful. 

Notwithstanding these defects in some of the illustra¬ 
tions, inseparable from the process employed, or due to 
the awkward places whence the views were photographed, 
this volume, which is attractively produced, will doubtless 
have a wide circulation among young British orni¬ 
thologists. 

Mr. Charles Dixon, who appears under the auspices of 
a different publisher than heretofore, claims audience with 
a new book, “ British Sea Birds,” in which we are pleased 
to find fact more plentiful than fancy. It has been our 
far from pleasant duty oftener than once to criticise 
adversely the theories and speculations he has advanced. 
On the present occasion, however, we feel considerable 
gratification in being able to recommend his chatty 
articles on the birds to be found along our coasts. There 
Is nothing new or striking in the volume ; but it will prove 
an agreeable and instructive companion to many of those 
who, during their sea-side holidays, take an interest 
in the birds they meet with, and desire to know some¬ 
thing about them. Besides describing our strictly marine 
birds, Mr. Dixon contributes a chapter on land birds that 
are constantly to be found frequenting the shore or the 
cliffs. The volume is very prettily got-up and illustrated 
by eight excellent full-page plates by C. Whymper. 

The third and penultimate volume of Dr. Sharpe’s 
■“ Handbook to the Birds of Great Britain,” in Allen’s 
Naturalist’s Library, concludes his account of the ducks 
( Anatidce ), and describes the herons, storks and ibises 
{Ardeiformes ), the cranes ( Gruiformes ), and the bustards 
and plovers ( Charadriiformes ), in all ninety-two species. 
The present volume maintains the high standard of 
excellence of its predecessors; but the illustrations, 
though perhaps as good as can be expected for the ex¬ 
ceedingly low price at which each volume is published, 
are not above criticism. 
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BRITISH MOSSES. 

The Student's Handbook of British Mosses. By H. N. 
Dixon, M.A., F.L.S. ; with Illustrations and Keys to 
the Species by H. G. Jameson, M.A., Author of the 
“ Illustrated Guide to British Mosses.” Pp. xlvi + 520 ; 
60 plates. (Eastbourne : Sumfield, 1896.) 

HIS book appears to us a very useful one. The 
author observes that Wilson and Berkeley are out 
of date, that Hobkirk’s synopsis is too compressed to be 
of great service to the less practised collector, and that 
Braithwaite’s great work is expensive and at present in¬ 
complete. There is, therefore, room for a new work on 
the subject, and the present volume appears to be a very 
praiseworthy attempt to fill the vacant space. 

The work consists of a brief introduction ; a glossary ; 
a key to the genera ; a description of the orders, genera, 
and species ; an index, including synonyms ; and 60 pages 
of plates. The key to the genera is intended to help a 
student to discover the genus of his specimen, and is 
based on practical considerations and not on system. 
The student should, perhaps, be warned not to sup¬ 
pose that there is more than an accidental connection 
between the genera which get thrown together by this 
process. The first group to which the student is referred 
is headed “A. Leaves distichous, inserted in two rows 
on the stem,” and under this we find the genera Schisto- 
stega belonging to the order Schistostegaceas, Swartzia 
belonging to the Dicranaceae, and Fissidens belonging to 
the Fissidentaceae. For the purpose of aiding the student 
in his hunt, this method of dealing with prominent 
features of the plant is very convenient. In the body of 
the book the name of the genus under consideration is 
printed at the top of the right-hand page, and in the text 
the genera are numbered throughout ; if the number 
were also printed at the top of the page—thus, “ 12 
Swartzia,” or “xii. Swartzia”—it would make the process 
of turning to the genera from the key to the genera much 
easier and quicker. 

Another suggestion which we venture to make to the 
authors for the second edition relates to the index. If 
one wants to see the plate illustrating, for instance, 
Hypnum aduncun , one must either look through the 
plates till it is found, or one must go to the index; 
from that to p. 458 of the treatise, from which there is 
a reference to Tab. Ivi. O. If the index gave the 
following entry, “ Hypnum aduncun , Hedw., 458, lvi. O,” 
the reader would be saved this trouble, and the index 
would serve both for plates and text. 

In dealing with the genera, our author gives us not only 
a description of the genus, but a table dichotomously 
arranged as a guide to the several species ; and in his 
descriptions, both of genera and species, he has adopted 
the very useful practice of printing in italics the salient 
and most distinctive characters. 

Mr. Jameson, whose useful illustrated guide to British 
mosses we reviewed in March 1894, has aided Mr. Dixon 
in the preparation of this work. He has re-written the 
keys to the genera and to the species, and the plates to 
the present work are-based on those of Mr. Jameson, but 
have been re-drawn, and in many cases improved and 
added to. 
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